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THE ALDINE. 



A NEW YEAR'S WISH. 

I ask one little boon 

Of the New Year : 
May I through all its days 

Carry some cheer 
To those who sit in gloom. 

Weeping for loss; 
To hearts that slowly break 

Under a cross. 

I who have left my dead, 

With none to care ; 
I who have wept alone, 

Facing despair, — 
Would gladly sweeten lives. 

And make them dear — 
This little boon I ask 

Of the New Year. 

They best can serve the gods 

Their errands run. 
Who call no love their own, 

Under the sun. 
Let me bear help to want, 

And hope to fear : 
I ask no other boon 



Of the New Year. 



- Mrs. M. F. Butts. 



ONE LITTLE PURITAN. 

My great-great-grandmother, whom, never having 
seen, I can not describe, once found this record of a 
life that was lived out long before she was born. 
She found it among relics of old colony days. The 
sunbeams of a morning long past flickered through 
the garret cobwebs onto her and over the then musty, 
worm-eaten treasures. Out of the leaves, of a journal 
of Puritan times, she read page after page which 
seemed to fill the air about her as with the faint, 
sweet fragrance of pressed wild roses. My grand- 
mother is to me, in turn, a memoir of antiquity, yet 
the little journal has not quite crumbled into dust — 
there is left to it yet a suggestion of odor and of 
color. . Only if you put it by a story of to-day, it will 
be like the ghost of a white violet in the hot presence 
of a heavy-breathed, blood-red tulip. 

Hope Allerton's Diurnal.. 

Southampton, August 5th, 1620. All things being 
made ready, we shall, by the good providence of God, 
set sail to-day. It is matter of much sadness unto 
Aunt Priscilla, as also unto myself, that sundry of 
our near friends are in the lesser ship. We have, 
however, great hope that both ships shall sail unto a 
pleasant country ; and that we shall salute our friends 
upon dry land once more. My thoughts go back to 
those we left at Delft Haven and at Amsterdam, and 
my heart is heavy that I shall no more look upon 
their faces. Philip Mather hath talked much with 
me of late. I find it not wise to think too long upon 
his words, for that they cause me distraction of mind, 
albeit there is a certain sweetness in the recollecting 
of them. He saith that he shall sorrow for my de- 
parture, yet he asketh me not to stay, neither doth 
he make as if he would himself go. I have need to 
pray more, for I find within me movements of vain 
pride. It pleaseth me overmuch that Master Philip 
hath likened my tearful eyes to the blue heart' s-ease 
with dew thereon. 

August \oth. It was cause for great surprise to me 
to find that of a truth Philip Mather was to sail with 
us ; yet when I found him of our company I made 
little mention of my thoughts: only I have said unto 
Prudence Tinker certain sharp words that trouble 
me to remember, the more not only because they 
were not kind, but that there was therein the shadow 
of an untruth. 

She said: "Tell me, I pray thee, why, at the last, 
Master Mather hath come with us ? " 

" I know not," I answered, for I liked not her black 
eyes to so look through me. "Am I my brother's 
keeper ? " I have sinned in the letter by perverting 
the words of Holy Scripture ; also in the spirit by 
allowing anger entrance into my soul. It was meet 
that Prudence Tinker should humble me by the 
answer : " Nay, nay, Hope ! I trow it is not at all as 
thy brother thou desirest to keep him." 

Prudence Tinker hath an handsome countenance, 
and many times her words are smoother than butter ; 
yet I feel not drawn out unto her in my affections. 

August 20th. Aunt Priscilla watcheth over me 
and I have no need of father or mother care. To be 
right truthful, I could wish that she guarded me not 
so strictly. From daybreak even unto the going 
down of the sun, she letteth me not out of her sight. 



I am now again joyful in my spirit. I mourn not, 
neither do I greatly miss the friends left behind me. 
I had thought to be weighed down with heaviness 
upon their account. I made mention of this to Philip 
last night, as for a moment I met him on the deck. 
He was pleased, wherefore I know not ; moreover, he 
said : " Peradventure thou broughtest thy best friends 
with thee." I thought of Aunt Priscilla, partly be- 
cause she is my best friend, and also for that I did 
expect she must in a moment appear, as most assur- 
edly she did ; and looked not lovingly upon me either. 
She reproacheth me for light-headedness in so talk- 
ing to Master Mather — yet I have her word that she 
disliketh him not. 

Cape Cod, November nth, 1620. After long beat- 
ing at sea, we have fell in with the land called " Cape 
Cod." Philip Mather saith it is so called as they 
take much fish. We are not a little joyful at having 
come safe to land, as our ships did meet with many 
bad winds, and in places did leak, which put us to 
great fear. Ofttimes we did cry out like Peter : " Lord 
save, or we perish." Also many of us were in a bad 
state by reason of boisterous storms which caused 
our inward parts to heave and toss like the very 
waves of the sea, always filling our mouths with 
bitterness. 

December 6th, 1620. It is decided that divers of 
our number go to seek out a fair place for situation. 
Prudence Tinker made relation to Aunt Priscilla 
that Robert Coppin, the pilot, had knowledge of a 
good harbor eight leagues distant. 

1621, April 20th. Philip Mather hath gone with 
Squanto and sundry of our people to plant the corn. 
This morning I had conversation with Peleg Bruster. 
His heart seems greatly turned to Molly Tabor, for 
the which Prudence Tinker hath taken much grief, 
as she had thoughts of him herself — at least Aunt 
Priscilla doth say as much. I once had a thought 
that Prudence looked upon Philip Mather with favor, 
and this displeased me, for that I think they would 
not walk together in unity. Prudence hath a bold 
spirit, and Philip is not like unto other men, in that 
he is finer in his inward nature, if it be that I discern 
him aright. I have sorrow for Prudence now, and 
shall strive to be a softer comforter unto her than 
Aunt Priscilla, who, as ever, thinketh she hath good 
understanding of the whole matter. When we were 
gathering fagots this morning, she gave Prudence 
counsel to this effect : that she should set her affec- 
tions upon things above. I much fear Prudence was 
not soothed in the spirit, for. she muttered unto her- 
self that certain people, of whom she had knowledge, 
would do well to keep other Scripture in mind : that 
which saith, " Study to be quiet and to do your own 
business." 

May 17th. Philip hath given unto me a ring which 
he saith is long in his family. It has three blue stones, 
with a small diamond in the centre. It is like unto 
the forget-me-not. The inside of the ring hath a 
small locket wherein to put hair. It came about in 
this wise : My spinning for the day being at an end, I 
was minded to go a little way into the woods ; for 
although Aunt Priscilla doth warn me of danger, I 
can not think harm will befall me. I like much the 
thunder of the sea, and the roar of the wind in the 
tree-tops, which roaring also resembleth the noise of 
waters. But this night at sunset there was no tu- 
mult, and- 1 remembered me of wondrous chapters in 
the Revelation ; for I saw upon earth and ocean a 
light like as of glory. I sat me down to rest, being 
aweary with much climbing over rocks and down 
fallen trees, for to pluck these fair little blossoms 
which Spring never brought to us at home. A mo- 
ment after, I was sore smitten with fear, for behind 
me one lightly rustled in the thick leaves and broke 
twigs under his' feet ; when no wild creature or sav- 
age came forth — but Master Philip! Peradventure 
Aunt Priscilla would say I made unmaidenly show 
of pleasure at his company. He sat himself down 
beside me and we had no need for speech "whilst the 
first brightness faded off from the waves. In truth, 
it was very like heaven unto me. After a time he 
laid his hand upon mine and said : " I love thee, 
Hope Allerton, and desire thee for my wife." What 
more he said there is no use that I write ; I shall not 
forget it. 

The manuscript is here so mutilated that much of 
it is illegible. We gather from it, however, that sym- 
pathizing with Prudence Tinker in her despondency, 
Hope entreats Philip Mather "to have pleasant con- 
versation with her, and speak unto her wise words of 
comfort." The next date of interest is 



June 3d. Prudence Tinker hath a strange spirit ! 
Aunt Priscilla made relation of her behavior in this 
manner: "Yesternight, as Philip walked with you 
down the path to the wood, I took the Scriptures 
and sat me down upon the door-stone to read. A 
little time thereafter I lifted up my eyes and beheld 
Prudence Tinker, with a bunch of blue posies in her 
hand ; she stood under the big elm arid gazed after 
you. I called unto the young woman, and made in- 
quiry had she planted herself there and did she think 
to take root ? Her countenance was not pleasant to 
look upon: so for her greater ease, I made mention- 
that it was doubtless good for- her to 'bear the yoke 
in her youth.' Whereupon she cast the posies under 
her heel and spake out hotly, ' Mistress Priscilla, if 
thou hadst borne the yoke in thy youth and died 
under it, I could not mourn that thou didst not live 
out all thy days.' " Of a certainty Prudence Tinker 
hath too glib a tongue in her head. Now, as for me, 
I have pity of poor Prudence's case, and I marvel at 
Aunt Priscilla's ways. If one hath a spot which hath 
soreness, verily she suffereth pain until she pricketh 
it. 

June 13th. Sometimes I think it is not the loss of 
Peleg's affections that has so embittered Prudence, 
but that she vexeth herself after Philip ; in which 
case, I tremble lest she cast, even now, a snare for 
him, and so ruin my happiness. 

June i$th. Last night the wind did make such 
commotion we were in great fear the house would 
come about our ears. Aunt Priscilla had ill success 
with sleep, and I was in sore trouble with bad dreams. 
It did beseem that the precious stones had dropped 
out of my ring, and I arose in the night and lighted 
a candle, like unto the woman in the Scriptures, and 
searched the house, but found them not. Aunt Pris- 
cilla says it is an ill dream and bodes no good. 

June 2$th. Prudence Tinker stirreth my spirit 
within me. She keepeth a watchful eye that I get 
small speech with Philip. She calleth him her friend 
and councillor ; she runneth to him all times for ad- 
vice and she flattereth him unduly. I myself do know 
that there is not a man like unto him in the colony ; 
yet it is for me to confess that and not for her to so 
declare — and that to his very countenance. It was 
not worldly wise in me to advise that he comfort her, 
but I have supposed kindness was better than cun- 
ning. 

June 50th. I like not at all the going on of this 
matter ! It seemeth to me Aunt Priscilla is most 
blind ; she was never wont to be so slow in spying 
out that which was stirring — yet it may be my imag- 
ination runneth away with me. Furthermore, Aunt 
Priscilla, albeit she is so stern, yet' thinketh I am 
passing fair and attractive ; and therefore because 
she herself doth not like Prudence Tinker's person 
or mind, she seeth not how another may — as indeed 
it seemeth to me Philip Mather doth. 

July 6th. Certain words of Prudence Tinker's have 
come to my ears this day. I have given the ring to 
Aunt Priscilla, and she hath returned it to Philip 
Mather ; what she hath said to him I know not. It 
was of necessity that I told her, for she saw at last 
the sore vexation of my soul. 

August 1st. There is no trust save in God ! I 
would fain go unto my Father in heaven. I am like 
unto a homesick child in a strange land. The women 
are most kind to me. I know not why, for my trouble 
is unknown save unto Aunt Priscilla. They say I 
stay too closely by the spinning-wheel — that the 
color hath all gone out of my face. It may well be 
so ; for it seemeth also to have gone from everything 
without me. 

August 2nd. The women bring report that Ho- 
bamak and Squanto have been treacherously dealt 
with by the Indians, and that Captain Standish and 
divers others have gone to Namassaket, and — Philip 
Mather has also gone with them. I spake my mind 
to Aunt Priscilla, that I had confidence that he would 
not fall a prey to those heathen. She made answer : 
"'Vengeance is mine, I will repay,' saith the Lord — 
let the Lord's will be done." She is very wroth with 
Philip, and desires not to behold his countenance 
again. As for me, I can not hate one whom I have 
loved. 

{No date.) Philip has come again unto his home, 
and is exceeding ill, by reason of toils, weariness and 
exposure endured. They say his fever rageth fiercely. 
O may God turn death aside from him and let him 
have long life in the land. I would far rather that 
he should be happy than that I myself should, and if 
it should be so that Prudence Tinker can be unto 
him a true and faithful wife — I ought rather to be 
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pleased than to writhe under the thought thereof. 
I have not grace sufficient. 

This morning, as I sat idle before the spinning- 
wheel, Philip sent a messenger, saying : *' Come, for 
I have a great longing to speak with thee ! " I ran 
in great speed the whole way, and came into the 
room where he lay. His countenance was of a color 
white like marble, and the fever had left him as a 
child for weakness. He made with his hand a motion 
that many who watched beside him should stand 
back, and when I came so close by him, he whis- 
pered, "There hath been a grievous mistake, Hope 
Allerton ! 1 love and have loved none other than 
thee. Wilt thou wear again my ring?" I was not 
able at once to answer, because of a sudden swelling 
within my throat ; yet on account of that which he 
saw in my face, he put underneath his pillow his 
hand, and, drawing forth the ring, put it again upon 
my finger. Then those who stood by whispered 
among themselves that if he were near death it was 
not right that he should longer let his mind be exer- 
cised over this thing ; yet I can not think God would 
be wroth even were Philip in his last hours ; for 
surely the bringing of light and peace into a sou! can 
not be an evil work. Moreover, I would fain have 
kissed him, for I forgot the company about, but Aunt 
Priscilla led me away, saying it was not fitting for a 
maiden to stay longer. I looked back, being upon 
the door-stone, and I saw his face " as if it had been 
an angel's." I feel it borne in to me that he will die ; 
but he is mine now— it may be I can give him unto 
my God, if never to any one else — mine! — mine! 

Through much pain Philip has passed from this 
life into a better. 

October ind. Prudence Tinker found me this morn- 
ing weeping, and asked of me wherefore'. I answered, 
" Do I not know that underneath this spot Philip 
Mather lies?" She answered with little softness, 
that " It is as likely to be some one else as he, seeing 
the ground is leveled so that not one grave is known 
from another." She knew not that I had assurance 
of the very spot; for on that day they buried him I 
measured by steps each way from the elm-tree and 
the great rock. 

November $tk. I have a grievous pain in my side, 
and a weary cough. I can not spin as I have done 
beforetimes ; it resteth me much to think of Philip 
sleeping. 

10th. We are compassed about with sorrows. We 
are sore pressed by trouble in this dreary new land. 
My heart longeth for the better country. 

December ind. The day is far spent ; the night is at 
hand. I shall soon go out through the gate of dark- 
ness ; but I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
soon it shall be well with me. 

After this is a blank leaf. Doubtless the Death 
Angel wrote Finis thereon ; and so, for more than 
two centuries, the pale anemones may have blos- 
somed over the maiden from beyond the sea, who 
laid her head to rest in the Pilgrim's land. 

— Annette L. Noble. 



BIRTHPLACE OF THE "ZAUBERFLOTE." 
From the German. 

Leaving the narrow, habitually crowded Karnth- 
ner Street of Vienna, and crossing the sculptured 
Elizabeth Bridge, we come, on the further side of the 
blue Danube, and to the right of the bridge, upon a 
long, low, rambling mansion, bearing upon its crumb- 
ling walls unmistakable traces of departed splendors : 
it still, at the time we write, bears the name of the 
Starhemberg House. Standing upon an extensive 
plateau, and built in truly extravagant style, so far 
as superfluity of room is concerned, it nevertheless 
lacks that appearance of comfort and elegance which 
modern civilization demands; and in man's strange 
unthankfulness, it has ruthlessly been doomed to 
be razed to the ground. And yet the discarded old 
house is not without its historic association; for 
within its walls, one of the greatest masters of har- 
mony composed that inimitable opera, " Die Zauber- 
flote" (Magic Flute), which excited such extraordi- 
nary enthusiasm throughout Germany, and the 
echoes of which still reverberate. 

Early in the spring-time of 1791, the theatrical 
manager, Emanuel Schikaneder, gave Mozart, whose 
acquaintance he had made some eleven years pre- 
vious in Salzburg, a. commission to write an opera 
for his theatre, the musical reputation of which had 
been considerably on the wane, during the past few 
years, for want of proper talent and due attention. 



Mozart was of the opinion that a German opera might 
be hazarded. Time upon time he had expressed 
his disapproval at the firm hold which the Italian 
opera had upon the mind of the public, 'and his heart 
and soul yearned to be the first to pave the way for 
a more national order of music. " Ah ! " he writes in 
a letter to the director, Anton Klein, of Mannheim : 
" If there were but a single patriot upon the boards, 
what sanguine success might we not anticipate ? If 
my countrymen, instead of simply speaking and writ- 
ing in their mother tongue, would but learn to sing 
in it as well, then our humble little stage, just sprout- 
ing up, might blossom and bear fruit over night ! " 
Notwithstanding this burst of enthusiasm, Mozart 
was at first extremely reluctant to undertake the 
new commission ; but the imploring earnestness of 
the director, and possibly his own pecuniary difficul- 
ties, overcame his scruples. Ever since the death of 
his patron, the Emperor Joseph, the court had shame- 
fully neglected to remunerate their worthy chapel- 
master, and it seems natural that he should have 
grasped at the chance which was now offered to him, 
and dreamed of ample compensation. But alas for his 
hopes! It was unfortunately a dead low tide in the 
pockets of Schikaneder, and the only remuneration 
he was willing or able to offer was a hundred ducats, 
agreeing, also, that Mozart might retain the sole 
privilege of selling his opera to other theatres in 
Germany. To this last half of the contract, however, 
the wily director did not adhere, for not only did he 
dispose of the opera and fill his pockets with the 
proceeds, but he left the needy musician, who had 
spent his declining energies in its composition, with- 
out further compensation, to struggle on in almost 
abject poverty ! Truly modest in his demands was the 
great composer by the side of some of his modern 
brethren ; and even more sublime in his charity than 
these, for beyond an exclamation of righteous anger 
he never again alluded to the director's treachery ! 

It was the aim of Schikaneder to bring the new 
opera upon the stage as expeditiously as possible, 
and he magnanimously exerted himself to find a 
place of retreat in which Mozart should be at liberty 
to work without undue interruption. His efforts were 
speedily rewarded, for a secluded spot in the midst 
of charming natural scenery was placed at his dis- 
posal. In the old-fashioned garden which hedges in 
the wide courtyard of the Starhemberg House, a 
small, tasteful pavilion, overlooking the mossy 
grounds, full of winding paths and flower-beds, 
shaded beneath wide-spreading trees, was fitted up 
for the composer; and amid nature's sweet, unspoken 
sympathy his hermit life began, and to the undercur- 
rent of his fantastic reveries the May breeze played 
its weird, poetic accompaniment. 

Once accepting his task, Mozart faithfully set to 
work, and it was while composing the " ZauberflSte " 
that his health first began to give way. Such was the 
intense excitement of his mind during its composi- 
tion, at which he worked so unremittingly, by day 
and night, interrupted by frequent intervals of un- 
consciousness, that the greater part of it was finished 
by July; then, indeed, the strain upon his health 
became too great, and he was obliged to suspend his 
labors upon it for a season. In the brief interval of 
rest (?) however, he produced, on his journey to 
Prague, his opera "Titus," and later, his inspired 
" Ave Verum," that masterpiece of musical concep- 
tion and delicate arrangement, which ranks high 
among his finest works, and which bears unmistak- 
ably the stamp of his most characteristic genius. 

On the 30th of September, 1791, the " ZauberflSte " 
was first brought before the Austrian public. The 
Schikaneder Theatre, which was merely a plain, 
wooden structure, has long since disappeared ; but a 
play-bill, announcing the first presentation of the 
new opera, is still preserved, and shows with what a 
flourish of trumpets the worthy director sets forth 
his extraordinary claims to public admiration. In 
flaming colors he announces as follows: "First ap- 
pearance of the ' Zauberflote ! ' a great opera in two 
acts, by Emanuel Schikaneder." Then follow the 
dramatis persona, and by whom they were repre- 
sented, and finally, at the bottom of the page, in 
small, modest type : " The music for the occasion is 
by Herr Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, royal chapel- 
master and composer. Herr Mozart, out of respect 
to an appreciative public, and in friendship to the 
author of the great play, will personally direct the 
orchestra '. " 

The success of the opera was at first small ; but it 
rose rapidly into favor after two or three representa- 
tions, when its transcendent merits first began to 



dawn upon the ears of the " appreciative public," 
which is sometimes sadly deaf to real merit. 

Soon the spot where the "ZauberflSte" first 
breathed its wondrous secrets will have entirely 
vanished from the traveler's curious gaze ; and where 
the wild songsters twittered in the shady grove, only 
the noisy rumble of wheels and the clatter of hoofs 
upon the pavement will resound far and wide. But 
thanks to some humane admirers of Mozart, the 
little wooden structure in which he toiled so labori- 
ously will be preserved for future generations. 

After the death of the composer, it was left to fall 
into decay; but in the year 1862, by the timely inter- 
vention of the Count Camillo Riidiger von Starhem- 
berg, it was happily rescued from such an untimely 
fate. Later, when the old Starhemberg estate was 
put up for sale, the International Mozart Society of 
Salzburg offered a liberal price for the little dwelling; 
and, since the count has agreed to their, proposal, it 
will be at once removed, and will in the future grace 
the native city of the great Master of Harmony, of 
whom no monument exists save his own inimitable 
productions. The coming summer will find the little 
house newly erected, yet in olden form, beneath the 
shade trees of the Mirabell Garden in Salzburg. 

— Miss E. C. Gildemeister. 



STUDENT LIFE ABROAD. ' 

Student life is so different a thing here from stu- 
dent life at home, that we have, ever since entering 
the ring abroad, enjoyed its freedom, its fun, and also 
its romance, with a zest unknown to those of our 
comrades who have been accustomed to seeing this 
system all their lives, and looking forward to becom- 
ing one of the fraternity from their childhood. We 
boys at home think — "When I am a man ! " Here 
a boy thinks — " When I am a student ! " and gazes 
admiringly at the little embroidered caps, the high 
boots, and formerly the swords dangling at the side. 

Much of the mystery and romance is fading away; 
yet still a slight halo illumines every cap ; at least, to 
the eyes of those who are not yet old enough to 
enter the coveted circle — to the eyes of the young 
ladies, and to the eyes of strangers. Since Jack and 
I settled ourselves, we have formed many friends 
among our fellows, and some right good fellows are 
among them, full of mad pranks and nonsense which 
we enjoy as heartily as may be. Many a night we 
leave our books, and after a glass or two of beer at 
some favorite rendezvous, proceed to make what 
the German students call a "gansen marsch " (goose 
march) through the silent old town, rousing the 
echoes and the police — rearranging the signs of 
the sleeping shop-keepers — disturbing the peace all 
possible. No doubt it is very reprehensible, but it 
serves as an outlet for our feelings, and does no real 
harm. 

It is singular, but the townspeople seem to have a 
spite against us students, always. What if we do sing 
under their windows occasionally, or upset, the order 
of their door-plates ? Why can they not take it in 
good part and be civil all the same ? Even the police 
resent being beaten now and then, as if they do not 
beat us every chance they get ! 

Not long since a party of our comrades left for a 
neighboring city, being appointed to sing in a grand 
concert to be held there. Their adventures were 
related to us by one of their number on their return. 

The first half day of the journey was uneventful. 
They were in the cars. At noon they transferred to 
a steamer. As it was early autumn weather, they 
did not find it over warm on the open deck ; and to 
make the cabin accommodate the thirty, with every 
one smoking, was intolerable even to them. After 
some effort at keeping warm quietly, they formed 
into parties and began to dance, whistling by way of 
music. The captain became alarmed for the safety 
of his deck, as the students brought down their heels 
without mercy. He pleaded for quiet and suggested 
that anything else was preferable in the way of exer- 
cise. Then, they being the most amiable and accom- 
modating fellows in the world, proceeded to play at 
"leap-frog." The captain was dismayed, and again 
ventured a protestation ; upon which they inquired 
if they should resume the dance, as it was out of the 
question for them to stand still. He could suggest 
nothing, only he did protest against the dance or the 
" leap-frog : " anything else that they pleased. After 
a short parley they formed in line and started on a 
quick march round the deck. The captain probably 
concluded that it was the least of many evils to let 
them run. They soon after landed, and he was re- 



